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THE YEAR'S HARVEST OF ART SCHOOL 
GRADUATES 

A multitude of students are enrolled in the American art schools of 
whom a small percentage are to be practical workers, a very small percent- 
age effective factors in the evo- 
lution of American art. Is it 
wise or necessary to train or to 
attempt to train as large a 
body of students since the 
great majority must fail to 
take any active part in the 
art work of the period ? This 
is a question that is sometimes 
asked by the layman, and 
that rises like Banquo's ghost 
in the pessimistic moods of 
the educator. We know, those 
of us who have had experi- 
ence, that no amount of aca- 
demic training will produce 
an available genius. No sys- 
tem of training devised can 
take the place of that spark 
which illumines and energizes 
the great painter's mind. 
Such a mind can be directed, 
warmed, and heartened by 
wise counsels and by appre- 
ciative interest, but the creat- 
ive power that distinguishes 
the workers of high rank is 
inherent, self-sustaining, and 
unassailable — not acquired. 

Of this great mass of art students many will fall out by the way; some 
will plod on patiently and indefinitely lured by illusive hopes; a few will 
fall into the lighter and more commercial lines of work, adapting their 
manual skill and inventiveness to the innumerable small uses of art — 
the menu card, the Christmas and New Year's novelties. Of the gentler 
sex a larger number, I trust, will marry and carry their increased love and 
appreciation of the beautiful into their homes. A few, the very few, will, 
through tribulation and much striving, make an impression on the greater 
art of our immediate future — contribute their mite to a worthy cause, 

I am reasonably optimistic as to this future; how far a prevailing 
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commercialism, how far a lax public interest, how far the whims and 
humors of changing fashions, how far an unpatriotic attitude by the Ameri- 
can men of means may hinder the free and wholesome development of our 
national art, no one can predict. Through the schools, home and foreign, 
the American painter has learned his trade. He can paint. He is, per- 
haps, overconscious of that 
fact and obtrudes it too much 
upon the consciousness of his 
public, but it is a great deal 
to say of the painters of a race 
or period that they knew how 
to use their tools. Now it is 
the use of these tools that 
comes within the province of 
the art schools; it is in that 
part of art which is the trade 
that the schools can be 
effective. More than this, in 
school =5 where methods are 
flexible, in which the spirit is 
a spirit of revelation rather 
than convention, in which the 
individuality of a student is 
held sacred, in which formulas 
are respected, but not revered, 
something more than the 
trade may be gained — latent 
power, latent aspirations may 
be awakened or revealed. 

But we have not answered 
the question with which we 
started. Admit that schools 
may aid the gifted student, may fit the mediocre talent for its more limited 
sphere of usefulness; we still have the great mass to account for that drifts 
away from the schools and loses its identity. Shall all this expendi- 
ture of means and vital effort be directed to the evolution of a gifted 
few? One good school could certainly accommodate all the great talent. 

"What is the excuse then for all this widespread educational effort? 
I will try to explain. It seems to be a law of nature that through many 
failures success shall be achieved; it is not only the survival of the fittest, 
but the achievement of long striving. The potter who fashioned the vase 
which will bring a fabulous price in the world's markets may have scored 
a hundred failures to secure the one perfect example. Each vase as he 
placed it in his oven was a possible ideal. So, too, the painter — each 
canvas may be the masterpiece, something to inspire, exalt the public. 
T ' " A ' rr - - w it is commonly impossible, to predict the future of the 
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gifted pupil. It is by the friction of mind on mind, it is through emula- 
tion, it is by that spirit of desire, that flame of enthusiasm aroused by 
united effort, that the latent talent is revealed and becomes self-conscious. 
"I, too, am a painter," said Correggio, when he first saw a great painter's 
work. In a great conflagration like the burning of a city a heat is generated 
that makes stone or iron as tinder and flax. In any general and com- 
bined effort to achieve a desired end there will be evolved a more than 
normal desire that will force men or races to some momentous act or 
achievement. If a man paints well he must have some one to paint for. 
He demands, he requires the interested observer. However much of the 
martyr spirit he possesses he must be able to take some one into his confi- 
dence. "I have seen this," he says, "you, too, must see it." In short, the 
appreciator is as important a factor in the development of art as the pro- 
ducer, and the schools are training a large body of appreciators. 

We must not forget the lessons of the past, we will do well not to 
overestimate materialistic achievement. While Athens and Babylon and 
Rome are in ashes and ruins, their poets, philosophers and artists have 
saved them from oblivion. The men who think and feel and perceive, 
rather than the men who amass, outlast in name their period. Any agency 
that discovers or makes men conscious of the eternal verities is justified, 
and among these the art school, rightly conducted, has, I believe, no mean 
place. 

Of the more apparent advantages of a somewhat general art training 
the most apparent, perhaps, is the awakening and stimulating of a love 
of the beautiful — those things which are not material. The great mass 
of students will pass into general life giving it, I trust, more color and more 
warmth than it otherwise would have had — will help to create a senti- 
ment that will sustain the coming generation of true art workers. I have 
often been thanked by some student who has long passed out and away 
from school experiences for my part in opening up new avenues of thought, 
new compensations for the stress and sorrow of life. That is the educator's 
best reward. He may possibly discover or develop a genius, but he must 
be content, commonly, to do his part in the enlightenment of the mass, 
or to the students who are to be part of this mass. 

A reasonable knowledge of drawing, moreover, can be utilized in many 
professions outside of art. It may be a pleasant and consoling accom- 
plishment; it may be of practical use. To one who has studied art 
seriously there will be many compensations for what at first thought seems 
to be wasted effort. The world will look different; sky, land and sea will 
have taken on a different significance. Beauty will become one of the 
realities, and through this widened range of vision, in spite of rebuffs, 
sorrows and disappointments, life will seem still "worth living." 

E. C. Messer. 



